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w For ** The Friend.” 
PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from page 157.) 
Hannah Penn to James Logan. 
“2d Second month, 1715. 
“T have lately been at London, and by ad- 


has often wished himself, and some physicians | seem to hearken to, and, it is thought, will do 


encouraged, in hopes the water might prove 
beneficial to him. We have been here full 
three weeks, but I cannot say I see any real 
amendment. However, having answered his 
desire in coming, I am easy so far, and | bless 
the Lord he is not worse than he has been for 
some months past.” 

“ Things are with us nearly as they were— 
I mean, our family affairs; but a great altera- 
tion at Court, by the Queen’s death, and chan- 
ges thereon, which thou must undoubtedly have 
heard. The Lord Sunderland, who is now 
here drinking these waters, is going Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland. Several of the nobility 
are lately deceased ; as, some months ago, the 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Wharton, and the 


vice of friends concerned, | have got a sight of | young and old Lords Baltimore, who died in a 


the deed of Surrender. Thomas Story has 
looked into it, and, with others, thinks there is 
as much care taken for keeping the Lower 
Counties, and confirming the people’s privi- 
leges, as can be at all expected ; and therefore 
all wish it could but be accomplished on so 
good a footing, as it was then like to be done, 
and to which | am advised to try. "Tis now 
under consideration of Counsellor West and 
the trustees, who are desirous to forward it.” 

“On discourse with Wm. Aubrey, I find 
him still dissatisfied in the slowness of returns, 
and his uneasiness will, | doubt, require me to 
forego some of our present rents, which I can 
but ill spare. Pray, for all our comfort; let it 
be mended, if possible, and he made easy, if it 
can be. I expect his wife here next week, to 
go down to Bath with my poor husband and 
self; for he has had long a desire to try those 
waters, but I was afraid of the journey, and 
still am; but he being now fine and hearty, as 
to health, and finding all things ineffectual, as 
to the recovery of his speech, I have concluded 
to try, if it pleases the Lord to prosper our 
journey; which we purpose to undertake in 
two or three weeks, if well, and nothing extra- 
ordinary prevent. My children are, | bless 
God, all well at present, as is my daughter 
Penn and Guly, now here ; but we are placing 
her abroad to school, which she enough wants. 
I must not enlarge, being past midnight; my 
time for writing being in general when my 
poor husband is in bed, to prevent his uneasi- 
ness thereat. 

“T must desire thy frequent inspection into 
the affairs at Pennsbury; for unless Will. 
Blackfan has an older head to direct him, I 
fear he will not be able to manage that planta- 
tion to advantage.” 


Hannah Penn to James Logan. 


“ Bath, 2d Fourth month, 1715. 


“Tt has pleased Providence to bring my poor 
husband and us safe to this place, where he 


few weeks of each other, the father first. The 
heir of that family is now but a child; there- 
fore, it is probable no trouble will be given the 
people, nor us, for some years, [about the Ma- 
ryland line. . 

“ Lord 
Treasury, is lately dead ; by which, our inten- 


tion of soliciting that Board towards perfecting 


the agreement, in which my husband was en- 
gaged, is again postponed for the present.” 


“ At thy leisure, pray let us hear whether 
you had anything of the great eclipse of the 


sun, which was so extreme here—on the 22d 


of Second month past, at about the tenth hour 
in-the morning—that for about three minutes 


I could not see to discern one child from ano- 
ther. The stars were also visible /” 


“ Ruscombe, 10th Seventh month, 1715. 


little in it any way till next session.” 


Affairs in Pennsylvania, under Gov. Gook- 
in, had been steadily growing worse. As a 
man, he seems to have been well-meaning, but 
he made a weak and wrong-headed governor. 
He had a most difficult legislature to deal with, 
and, being deficient both in wisdom and tact, 
was soon involyed in disputes more detrimental 
to the public weal, than those of Gov. Evans. 
If the Assembly was often unreasonable, he 
was obstinate, and between them justice stood 
still. James Logan wrote, 2d Fifth month, 
1715, “ We have no courts, nor judicial pro- 
ceedings, these two years past ;” and Is. Nor- 
ris, about the same date, ‘‘ We have now no 
justice administered, and everybody does what 
is right in their own eyes.” This was chiefly 
the fruit of a determination of the governor’s, 


|to nullify the old law of affirmation, on the plea 


of its being repugnant to the laws of England, 
and to insist upon the enforcement of the Eng- 


lifes aleo, the Gret Lord of the lish affirmation law, whereby all who refused 


an oath, were excluded from holding office— 
serving as jurors—or testifying in criminal 
cases. The effect of such a measure, in a 
community so largely composed of Quakers, 
was to suspend the action of the courts. What 
a hubbub this raised about the governor’s ears 
may readily be imagined. He differed from 
his Council, quarrelled with the Secretary, 
scolded at the Assembly, and proclaimed him- 
self immoveable as a rock. The Assembly 
reminded him that his Council was with them, 
and asked for a conference. He replied in a 
crusty message: “ Tis not to be wondered at 


“ My dear husband is yet continued in the| that the Council should be of opinion with the 


land of the living, and, through the Lord’s Assembly, since of four, of which the Council 
mercy, pretty hearty. He walks about the| consisted, three are of the people called Qua- 
garden and commons here daily, and has been | kers, and the other, | suppose, durst not dis- 
several times at Reading meeting, since our | S¢nt from them. 
return from Bath ; which journey he bore full} “I cannot agree to a conference, where I 
as well as could be expected. And though || must be without a lawyer, and under the dis- 
cannot say he reaped any benefit by it with | advantage of six-and-twenty to one; for I as- 
respect to his infirmity, yet I have the safisfac-| sure you, gentlemen, in this affair, 1 am gov- 
tion of having made the trial, and pleased him erned by my own reason ; and, if I had ad- 
with the journey ; as also, by that means, had | Visers, I should not bring them toa conference, 
the opportunity of placing my son John at| Where ‘tis probable they might see me treated 
Bristol, where he is*to his own liking and my with indignity through their sides.” 
content, comfortably settled, [ hope, with my The end of the matter was the displacement 
cousin, Price Webb, a merchandizing linen- of Gov. Gookin, and the introduction of a more 
draper ; and with which my husband is judi-|Complaisant deputy—Sir William Keith—to 
ciously pleased and easy. the chair of state. 

“T shall now let thee know, that by the late} Hannah Penn to James Logan. 
lamentable incursions of the Indians in Caroli- “ Ruse’mb, 2d Second month, 1716. 
na, our Ministry have been alarmed, and puton| “This is to accompany a little present to 
thoughts of taking that, and all other planta-| thy wife, viz., a small case of bottles, in which 
tions, into the Crown’s immediate care. On| there is two of Convulsion Water, one strong, 
which, the several Proprietors, and we among/the other small enough for children, without 
the rest, have petitioned, and given our cases| mixing. She should have had it sooner, but 
to the Parliament, praying relief; which they | London, Bristol, nor Ruscombe, could afford 
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Sa. a se 


one half-pint ready made, nor would the sea- 
son allow of making it ’till now ; and therefore 
I have now made a quantity for thy wile, to 
accommodate herself and friends, as occasion 
requires. It is an extraordinary medicine, and 
what I may not make again for many years. 
I hope it will come time enough to be of ser- 
vice to your dear little girl, who J truly wish 
you comfort in, and shall be glad to bear her 
life and health is continued to you, and yours 
to her. I design this, with the case, to the) 
care of Clement Plumstead, from whom | had | 
the kind present of skins, which Peggy and | 


“ Esteemed friends : 


“* However, I think it a providence that he is 


“T had yours of 8th 8br last, as also | here, and may be applied to in case of need, or 
one from you of 12th Sixth month last, direct-|to answer objections that may arise against 
ed to my husband—whose continued indisposi- | the Province, in case of a Surrender or change ; 
tion hinders him from conversing with you|one of which, I hope you will soon hear of, 


himself—and therefore please to accept this in| and ‘tis probable the latter first. 


answer to them both. 

“ In the first place, | kindly accept of your | 
love and affectionate concern to and for my | 
husband, whose perfect recovery seems to be 
denied us; yet is he blessed under his misfor- 
tune with a sweet and comfortable serenity of | 
mind, (at least equal to that in his former | 





Wherefore, 
I pray you, be not discouraged, but hold on in 
your regards to my poor husband and his, and 
in your care for your country, and the privi- 
leges it has enjoyed ; and, | doubt not, in spite 
of all its opposers, to get them settled in a good 
measure to you. My will, I’m sure, is not 
wanting, nor shall my endeavours, as far as in 


myself very kindly accepts from thee; and|health,) with the continued incomes of the love | my power. 


*twas delightful also to my husband, as is al- | 


of God; which is a constant comfort to him, 


ways anything from that country, to which he | and helps to support me under the loads I meet 


holds his love and good wishes through all his 
weaknesses ; which, through mercy, does not 
much increase on him, though now and then a 
little fit of disorder in his blood, makes me fear 
worse is coming. But he has hitherto been 
preserved in a sweet and comfortable frame of 
spirit, and very comfortable in himself, and | 
enjoy him as a great mercy to me and mine. 
But the want of his direction in public and fam- 
ily affairs, you there, as well as myself here, 
are but too sensible of. 

“ I have now been at London, advising with 
my friends what may be done for your relief, 
and the help of the country, which is now so 
lamentably managed. All generally conclud- 
ed no way like that of resigning the govern- 
ment wholly to the Crown, with the provisos 
my husband has made; and which, Thomas 
Story says, are as much as could be expected, 
or at least as much as can be attained; for he 
struggled hard for them: and I do not expect 
any that come after him will be able to do 
more, or better than he did. ‘Therefore we all 
have reason to wish it were so confirmed. But 
as that cannot be done this session, and your 
case requiring speedy thought, we have under 
our consideration three that offer as governors, 
in case of a change ; and neither of the three 
is James Coutts, nor can [ hear his name has 
been so much as mentioned for the place. To 
be sure, he will not be chosen by us; but, per- 
haps, one of the three may, who has a very 
good character, for a judicious, considerate and 
well-natured man—a man, said to be above the 
world, and the little tricks of it. Indeed, if he 
answers but the character I have of him, (and 
from a considerable man too,) I think you will 


be happy under his administration, and hope | 


you will make him easy, if he comes. But 
how to get him commissionated and approved, 
is a task.” 

“My daughter Penn is here and gives her 
love to thee, as also does my dear husband. 
Tis hard for me to get time from him to write, 
and to do it before him does but make him 
thoughtful, when otherwise he would be very 
easy and comfortable, as he generally is, when 
business is not in view. The scribe—my son 
Tommy—with his sister Peggy, salute thee. 

“ With the Convulsion Water is also a bot- 
tle of Black Cherry Water, and another with 
syrup of Violets, useful for children.” 

Hannah Penn to the Council. 

“ Ruse’mb, 6th Second month, 1716, 
*‘ Rd. Hill, Is. Norris, 
SI. Preston, Jon’n Dickinson, &c. 


with, in the want of his health. 

“The discouragements you undergo, have 
been no small part of my cares, and | am glad 
to find that you have condescended to try all 
possible ways to oblige the governor, and keep 
peace in the country; and had your endea- 
vours succeeded, | should have rejoiced; for, 
indeed, I would have gladly consented to the 
present governor’s continuance among yon, 


had his conduct been but answerable to his! 


trust. But I see, not only from your letters, 
but indeed from all sorts of people, that his 
stay will but prove the disquiet of the country, 
if continued; and shall make it my business, 
as far as | can, to get you and the country re- 
lieved in this case. But I think it had been 
well, if you had (in consideration of my hus- 
band’s weakness,) sent over or approved a pro- 
per person as agent, to have resided here, and 
who might have taken opportunities to have 
discoursed with me and others concerned, and 
at the same time to have corresponded with 
you, and have solicited your affairs at Court, 
which I am in no wise able to effect; it being 
with a deal of difficulty that I can leave my 
poor husband and large family, so much as to 
see London once in a year. I have made a 
step up lately, andI hope made a little advance 
towards your relief. But since I came home, 
my husband has had a return of his fits; 
which will discourage my leaving him soon 
again. But what | can, shall be willingly 
done, in this case; for [ conclude a change 
must soon be made, and for that reason have 
several persons. One seems more likely than 
years, and not below the generality of the 
world, either in estate or capacity ; and should 
he be sent among you, | hope he will be well 
used, and deserve it. And had you but an 
agent here to manage for you, the thing might 
be soon accomplished. But I am a poor, help- 
less woman, confined to the country, having 
my head and hands overfull of my family af- 
fairs, and troubles that attend me here. I also 
find that every one has business of his own to 
mind, and that this requires a constant care. 
Henry Gouldney, who is my principal friend 
on these occasions, is not well, nor Thomas 
Story, who has been kind in helping me to put 
matters in a true light, and in rallying my pa- 
pers together. But I cannot expect him to 
confine himself to my affairs at all ; much less 
till he has cleared himself of the concern he 
principally came upon. 





“T am, with hearty salutes of true love to 
you and all yours, 
Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
Hannau Penn,” 
(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
John Jay. 


A late number of the New York Review, 
contains a sketch of that distinguished states- 
man, John Jay, which will repay an attentive 
perusal. His life is divided into three periods. 
The first, extends to his twenty-eighth year, 
during which he was preparing for future use- 
fulness ;—the second, from his twenty-eighth 
to his fifty-six, during which time he was con- 
stantly employed in the cause of his country ; 
—the third, from his fifty-sixth to the close of 
his life, in his eighty-fourth year, which was 
wholly spent in retirement. ‘lhe two first por- 
tions contain some beautiful sentiments, but it 
is from the last that we propose taking a few 
extracts for “ The Friend.” 

“We have yet to see Jay in retirement. 
The peaceful compartment now opens to us, 
wherein we behold the statesman in repose, 
“under the shadow of his own vine and his 
own fig-tree.’ The long period of life yet 
spared to him, from his fifty-sixth to his 
eighty-fourth year—his complete withdrawal 
from public life, almost from society—the nar- 
row circle of worldly interest to which it con- 
fined him, all serve to awaken in the thought- 
ful mind many inquiries. ‘ Finis coronat 
opus.” How did the public man bear such 
contrast?’ What change did it effect in the pri- 


been on inquiry, and now have the choice of| vate man? in his temper, manners, character 


or habits? As history teaches us with its ce- 


the rest—having attained to a middle size of} lebrated statesmen, Cicero, Bacon, Chatham, 


Walpole? Did repose make him restless? 
age selfish? or its infirmities peevish? Our 
answer is a short and sure one ; not from the 
biography merely, but from personal know- 
ledge do we speak. It produced no change in 
the statesman or in the man—none, we mean, 
except an outward occupation. Seldom may 
the curtain be raised to the retirement of the 
politician with such perfect confidence as here ; 
naught is presented to us but purity and peace, 
the thankful enjoyment of domestic life, cheer- 
fal industry, active benevolence, and a Chris- 
tian’s daily preparation for better things. But 
the man was still the same. His will was still 
of steel, There was in him no yielding where 
duty was concerned, and no opposing him in a 
matter where conscience dictated his course. 
He had chosen retirement upon principle, and 
on principle continued to choose it. The same 
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sense of duty that had made public life tolera- 
ble, now made private life delightful, for he 
ever measured his labours and enjoyments, not 
by their magnitude but by their motives. The 
business of courts and cabinets he had not over- 
rated—the business of his family and farm he 
did not underrate, but deeming them both, in 
eye of God and conscience, of equal value, 
went on in the same even spirit in their perfor- 
mance.” 

“ But with all this change the man was the 
same now as formerly—gentle, but stern in his 
gentleness, with all around yielding implicitly 
to his unselfish, wise determinations, Even in 
the management of his farm, these characteris- 
tic traits were apparent. His mansion, erected 
the year before his retirement, was plain, spa- 
cious, solid, and convenient, but sternly reject- 
ing all ornament. He would not even give a 
‘name’ to his extended domain, or allow it, by 
his children, to be termed a ‘ seat’ or ‘ place,’ 
but simply, a farm. His out-buildings and 
other improvements were all, too, of a stern 
kind—stone walls of Cyclopean bulk—cow- 
sheds built for posterity—nothing of wood ever 
permitted to come in contact with earth, save 
here and there some locust post, of which im- 
perishable wood, as if by sympathy, he was 
a great admirer as well as success(ul cultivator. 

“ With all of animal life, again, ‘ kindness’ 
was the law. All upon his farm were of the best, 
and living as farmers say, ‘in clover ;’ noth- 
ing overworked, but much the contrary, with 
here and there an aged horse in his best pas- 
tures, or otherwise carefully tended ; the result 
of all which was, that his farming was profita- 
ble for all things save income, and to his poor 
neighbours more than to himself. But this was 
a minor point. He sought not profit, and need- 
ed it not, and as to him then, so to his children 
now, the money spent has been a thousand 
times repaid by the blessings with which 
through the country around, his memory is 
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“ But after all the tests to which we have Accuracy of the Bible. 
brought Jay’s ruling principle, one, the nicest,} An astonishing feature of the Sacred Volume 
yet remains—the influence of age, in its advan- is, notwithstanding the time at which its com- 
cing infirmities and solitariness, upon a temper positions were written, and the multitude of the 
not by nature without its elements of evil. Inj topics to which it alludes, there is not one phy- 
age and solitude, when the discipline of society | sical error—not one assertion or allusion dis- 
is removed, the ‘ old Adam’ too oft resumes his proved by the progress of modern science. 
native form, and thus mere worldly minds|None of those mistakes which the science of 
grow morose—selfish ones peevish, and ambi-|each succeeding age discovered in the books 
tious ones, (Napoleon-like,) savage. Jay’s of the preceding; above all, none of those ab- 
mind on the contrary, grew otherwise, gentler surdities which modern astronomy indicates in 
and kindlier with age—more thoughtful for such great numbers in the writings of the an- 
others’ comfort, more indifferent to his own, |cients—in their sacred codes—in their philoso- 
until at length, (and again we speak not from phy, and even in the finest pages of the fathers 
book) not a child could approach him, or of the Church,—not one of these errors is to 
a servant do his bidding, without receiving be found in any of oursacred books. Nothing 
from him some word, or look, or manner, in- there will ever contradict that which, after so 
dicative of kindness. Here, then, was the tri- many ages, the investigations of the learned 
umph of religion over temper, for nothing but, world have been able to reveal to us on the 
| religion claims to have such power, and under state of our globe, or that of the heavens. Pe- 
| the light of revelation no vague religion either ;|/ruse with care our Scriptures, from one end 
| and very few, we think, exhibit it, save those to the other, to find there such spots, and, 
who are, as Jay was, clear, firm and consistent} whilst you apply yourselves to this examination, 
in the living truths of the Christian faith. But remember that it is a book which speaks of every 
we will not further dwell on a picture, that yet thing, which describes nature, which recites its 
admits of much minuter painting, for we feel creation, which tells of the water, of the at- 
that such scenes partake of the sanctity as mosphere, of the mountains, of the animals,and 
well as interests of what they disclose. We, of the plants. It is a book which teaches us 
therefore, forbear, and in silence and awe ap-|the first revolutions of the world, and which 
{proach the portals of that cloud-capt temple also foretells its last. It recounts them in the 
with which the entablature of life closes, and at circumstantial languages of history, it extols 
the shadowy doors of which we bid a reluctant them in the sublimest strains of poetry, and it 
farewell (but not, we trust forever) to him chants them in the charms of glowing song. It 
whom we have so long accompanied through is a book which is full of oriental rapture, ele- 
youth, and manhood, and venerable age. Un-| vation, variety and boldness. Itis a book which 
to the portals of that temple few painted by speaks of the heavenly and invisible world, 
history are seen to approach more tranquilly, | whilst it also speaks of the earth and things vi- 
jor enter more triumphantly, than the states- sible. It is a book which nearly fifty writers 
}man before us, or to leave behind a brighter of every degree of cultivation, of every state, 
track of light for guidance to those who follow of every condition, and living throngh the 
him—and thus rounds the life of John Jay.”|course of filteen hundred years, have concur- 
red to make. It is a book which was written 
Eruption of Mount Hecla.—<According to) in the centre of Asia, in thesands of Arabia, and 








still visited, as a kind master, an indulgent | news received from [celand to the 12th Octo-|in the deserts of Judea; in the court of the 
landlord and a beneficent neighbour ; or, as he | ber, the eruption of Mount Hecla still continued temple of the Jews, in the music schools of the 
is still familiarly to this day talked of, ‘ the| with the same violence; the lava ran from the prophetsof Bethel and Jericho, inthe sumptuous 
good old governor.’ It was a picture, not| southwest crater without intermission, and had palaces of Babylon, and on the idolatrous banks 
without its moral teaching, (we speak of its| already covered a space of three miles, and) of Chebar, and finally, in the centre of western 
impression on our own minds,) to witness the| heaped up a mass in a plain at the foot of the| civilization, in the midst of polytheism and its 
polite attention, the Christian courtesy, the en-| mountain 30 to 40 cubits in height. This river idols, and in the bosom of pantheism and its sad 
during patience with which even the humblest of| of lava presented, on a clear night, a spectacle philosophy. It is a book whose first writer 
his neighbours was received and welcomed, | at once magnificent and imposing, the flaming, had been forty years a pupil of the magicians 
even to his family table, whenever their visit | fire precipitating itself from a lofty mountain, of Egypt; in whose opinion, the sun, the stars, 
was thus chance-timed. How he managed the| and assuming, as it advances from the crater,| and the elements, were endowed with intelli- 
local concerns of his neighbourhood was somé-|a redder colour, or sort of bluish red. ‘Three gence, reacted on the elements, and governed 
times amusing to note, being with alittle of his} immense columns of smoke constantly ascend- | the world by a perfect alluvium. It is a book 
ancient adroitness, A new school-house as we|ed from the three craters, which had formed | whose first writer preceded, by more than nine 
remember, was once needed ; he desired it to} and spread themselves over the surrounding) hundred years, the most ancient philosophers 
be of stone, which his neighbours would not) districts. Up to this period the lava had not|of ancient Greeceand Asia; the Thaleses, and 
hear of. He troubled them with no argument | destroyed any farm, but the ashes, which had the Pythagorases, Qalacuse, the Xenophons 


upon the subject, but when the subscription pa- 
per was presented to him, settled the question 
by putting down, annexed to his subscription, 
‘so much,’ if of wood, * double,’ if of stone. 
He was, in truth, liberal in all his contracts, 
acting on the maxim that no hard bargain is 
agoodone. To his poorer neighbours again, 
he often made loans without interest, and when 
payment could not be exacted without distres- 
sing them, forgave the debt, while to his boun- 
ty were they frequently indebted for food, 
clothing and medical attendance. 


fallen into the meadows, had already exercised | and the Confuciuses. It is a book which car- 
most pernicious effects upon the cattle, especi- | ries its narrations even to the hierarchies of an- 
ally upon the cows. In some districts as gels; even to the most distant epochs of the 
many as forty had perished. ‘The pastures in| future, and the glorious scenes of the last day. 
the districts of Rangarvalla, situate to the east-| Well, search among its fifiy authors, search 
ward of Hecla, were entirely devastated on the | among its sixty-six books, its 1,189 chapters, 
first eruption, by considerable quantities of pu-|and its 31,713 verses, search for only one of 
mice stone, and it is feared that a great num- these thousand errors, which the ancients and 
ber of sheep perished on the occasion. Much moderns committed when they speak of the 
uneasiness is felt at the duration of the erup-| heavens or of the earth, of their revolutions, of 
tion, as the lava, wheniit receives fresh supplies | their elements—search, but you will find none. 
always approaches nearer the cultivated lands. | —Guassen. 
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STANZAS. 


When the morning, dressed in blushes, 
In the purple east appears, 


For‘ The Friend.”’ | thereof was first finished and occupiéd, both the | believe the su 
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ggested improvements will enable 
the sick and insane being there received and|them to raise to 150, and perhaps to 200, 


treated. Shortly before the beginning of the|They dare not diminish this number ; it re- 
present century, the centre building and west| mains for the humane to say whether it shall 
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And a tide of splendour, rushes 

On the western spheres; 
How sweet to breathe at early dawn, 
The vernal freshness of the lawn ! 


When the mountain choirs are singing, 
Their symphonicus notes of love, 

And responsive lays are springing, 
From the valley-grove, 

The heart is warm’d with purer fire, 

If gratitude the breast inspire. 


wing were erected according to the original de- 
sign, and the west wing was then appropriated 
wholly to the insane, the east wing remaining 
solely for the sick and surgical cases. 

Thus arranged, the Hospital went on in- 
creasing in usefulness, by the liberality of the 
public and the skill of its physicians, until the 
progress of science in the treatment of insanity, 
made it necessary that the branch of the insti- 
tution, relating to that malady, should be whol- 
ly remodelled. Ample means for doing this 
were at hand, in the sale of the vacant lots 
surrounding the Hospital. Accordingly, the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane was com- 
menced, by the sanction of the Contributors, on 
an estate on the Haverford road, in Blockley 
township, and was finished and opened in 
1841. The results of this movement are al- 
ready before the public, and the managers be- 
lieve that the increased usefulness, improve- 









































































When the sun is shining brightly, 
And the flowers are blooming fair, 

And the heart is beating lightly, 
Free from guilt and care ; 

A placid stillness sweetly reigns, 

Within the mind, as o’er the plains, 


When the stellar hosts are glowing 
With inimitable sheen, 

And the sparkling stream is throwing 
Gems, on borders green ; 

The scene is more divinely bright, 

Viewed in Religion’s heav’nly light. 


Bethe coun ment and excellence of this department of the 
nantietei Hospital can scarcely be overrated. 

ener “Sei oaeer The buildings in the city remain in the occu- 

LOVE ee - en" | pance of the sick and surgical cases. Time 


has done its usual work on them, and they now 
require as well from their age and decay, as 
from thechange inthe purposes for which part of 
them was originally designed, a thorough re- 
pair and alteration. In doing this, the mana- 
gers are anxious to remodel these buildings, so 
as to introduce therein the many improvements 
in lighting, heating, ventilation, and the general 
detail of a hospital discovered since their erec- 
tion :—to make available the room left by the 
removal of the insane ;—and, in short, to ren- 
der this branch of the institution as advanced 
and as effective as the other. As now consti- 
tuted the annual outlay is great for the benefit 
derived ; and here the most extended operation 
of this great charity ought to be felt, because 
here every variety of non-contagious disease, 
and also every description of wound or injury 
requiring surgical aid, are treated. 
The importance of these alterations and im- 
P Ivania Hospital provements has been fully sanctioned and 
CAnsyivamia Hospital. urged by all the physicians of the institution, 
Agreeably to the directions of the “ Contri-| and it only remains to find means to carry 
butors to the Pennsylvania Hospital,” as ex-| them into effect. The only available source of 
pressed at their last Annual meeting, the man-| these (except the Charity Fund, above alluded 
agers thereof make to the public this statement | to, and the liberality of the Public now appealed 
and appeal. to) was the sale of the remaining vacant lot in 
As is well-known, the objects of this institu-| front of the Hospital on Pine Street, which the 
tion, as a charity, are two fold :—first the re-| Contributors have considered too important for 


lief of the sick poor; and secondly the care|the general purposes of ventilation to be built 
and cure of the insane. For these, the fund upon. 


called “ the Capital Stock” of the hospital has The managers cannot allow themselves to 
been gradually raised ; and this, by the char-| entertain, for one moment, the idea of trench- 
ter, can be used in no other way, than by ap-| ing upon the Charity Fund, or “ Capital Stock,” 
plying its annnual income to the purposes} as it is called, for the purpose of these neces- 
above named. For what it has effected, the| sary repairs, even did the words of the charter 
managers refer to the annual accounts of the| directly authorize them to do so. They wish 
institution; merely stating, that the number of|to keep its principal sacred, and apply its in- 
patients, treated wholly at the expense of that | come to the expressed intention of its founders. 
fund, has been up to the end of the last fiscal | Further too, the full development of its useful- 
year 23,400. ness and charity, requires the improvements 

By the aid of another fund collected for that | proposed, as well as the repairs. The average 
object, the present building on Pine Street was| number of 120 patients now treated and sup- 
commenced, a. p. 1755, The eastern wing] ported wholly by the income of this fund, they 


Oh, for that flame of living fire, 
Which shone so bright in saints of old ; 
Which bade their souls to Heaven aspire, 
Calm in distress, in danger bold. 


Where is that spirit, Lord, which dwelt 
In Abraham’s breast, and sealed him thine ; 
Which made Paul’s heart with sorrow melt, 
And glow with energy divine ? 


That spirit, which from age to age, 
Proclaimed thy love, and taught thy ways ; 
Brightened Isaiah’s vivid page, 
And breathed in David’s hallowed lays ? 


Is not thy grace as mighty now, 
As when Elijah felt its power ? 

When glory beamed from Moses’s brow ? 
Or Job endured the trying hour ? 


Remember, Lord, the ancient days ; 
Renew thy work, thy grace restore ; 
Warm our cold hearts to prayer and praise, 
And teach us how to love Thee more, 





thus be increased, 


The Managers therefore address themselves 


to the public. ‘They feel satisfied that they 
have only to make known these facts to be- 
come again the recipients of the benevolence 
of the community. It is their wish to extend 
to the sick poor, under the care of this institu- 
tion, commenced, fostered, and supported by the 
ancestors of those now addressed, all the ad- 
vantages which medical science has made 
known since then, It is their earnest desire 
to see this Pennsylvania Hospital, once the 
pride of Philadelphia, and the origin and early 
care of which is connected with nearly every 
great and good name that has flourished 
amongst us, in all respects keep its proper po- 
sition among beneficent institutions ; that so 
great a work, with such foster-fathers, shall 


have, at all times, its perfect development. 
To those already Contributors, the Managers 


respectfully urge, that their Hospital shall not 
be allowed to fail in its fullest operation for 


want of means ; and to all Pennsylvanians they 


add, let not this institution, so richly endowed 


by your forefathers, now want that assistance 
which shall render it, what it heretofore has 


been, and what it was always intended to be, 
a noble and enlightened charity. 


Morpeca1 Lewis, President. 

G. Roznerts Smirn, Secretary. 
Cuartes Watson, Grorcre Srewarpson, 
Atex. W. Jonnston, James R. Greeves, 
Lawrence Lewis, Jacozn G. Morris, 
Witram B. Firne, Morpecar L. Dawson. 
Freperick Brown, 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24th, 1845. 

Contributions will be received by John T. 
Lewis, Treasurer, No. 135 South Front Street, 
or by any of the Managers. 





Por *‘ The Friend.” 


Robert Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln. 


He laboured much to reform the abuses of 
the clergy in the thirteenth century, and in- 
curred the great displeasure of the pope. Two 
persons being sent into England to extort mo- 
ney from him; Greathead was amazed at the 
pomp and insolence of those friars, who de- 
manded six thousand marks as the contribution 
of the diocese of Lincoln; at ‘the same time 
giving him to understand that they were vested 
with the pope’s bull. “ Friars,” said he, “ with 
all reverence to his holiness be it spoken, the 
demand is as dishonourable as it is impractica- 
ble. The whole body of the clergy and _peo- 
ple are concerned in it equally with myself.” 
This refusal exasperated the pope to that de- 
gree, that he excommunicated Greathead, and 
appointed one of his nuncios to succeed him. 

Greathead, in a letter to the pope, was very 
severe upon “ those who minister to their own 


carnal lusts, by means of the milk and the wool 


of the sheep of Christ, and do not strive to pro- 
mote the salvation of the flock, in the pastoral 
office, and that these are guilty of destroying 
the souls of men !” 

But one of the pope’s cardinals thus address- 
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ed him: “It is not expedient for you to pro- 


ceed against the bishop in that violent manner, 
for what he says is certainly true, nor can we 
with decency condemn him; he is a holy man 
—much more so than ourselves—a man of ad- 
mirable genius, and the most exemplary mo- 
rals—no prelate in Christendom is thought to 
excel him. It is probable, (continued he,) that 
by this time the truths expressed in his letter 
are known to many, and they willexcite many 
against us.” But the pope persisted in his ex- 
communication. 

The historian says, that Greathead, support- 
ed by a conviction of the rectitude of his con- 
duct, referred his appeal [not to the pope, but] 
to the tribunal of Christ, and paid no regard to 
the decree of the pope; and what the cardinal 
foresaw was realized in the event; for the 
pope’s mandate was universally neglected, and 
the bishop remained in quiet possession of his 
diocese. 

Matthew Paris, the monk of St. Albans, 
says the historian, though superstitiously at- 
tached to the see of Rome, and not a little pre- 
judiced against the Bishop of Lincoln on ac- 
count of the severity with which he treated the 
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tuitously received; has precipitated himself 
into misery, and so subjected himself to the sla- 
very of the devil ; and, lastly, that he has no 
internal resources [of his own] for recovery. 
Thus he is induced to place his whole depend- 
ance on the Lord Jesus Christ, to abhor him- 
self, and always to prefer others as better than 
himself. This leads him to take the lowest 
seat as his own proper place.” 

We seldom see a clearer distinction between 
a voluntary or professional humility, and that 


real one which is ordered of God, than the fore- | decesso 


going and the following. 

‘* He now calls upon the man who professes to 
be the subject of humility, earnestly to examine 
himself how far he demonstrates in his temper 
and conduct this fruit of the Spirit; and even 
should he find some evidences of it in his soul, 
to beware that he be not inflated with the dis- 
covery, because he ought to know that it is 
only of God that he is what he is, and that he 
ought no more to boast of himself than the re- 
fulgent colours of the prism should glory in 
that splendor which they derive wholly from 
the solar rays.” He observes, “ that the temp- 


monastic order, has furnished a character of} tations to self-complaisancy are the eflect of 


Greathead, so honourable, that it deserves to be 
recorded. 

“The holy Bishop Robert, (says he,) has 
departed this world, which he never loved, and 
which was always to hima place of banish- 
ment. He was the open reprover of my lord 
the pope, and of the king, as well as the pre- 
lates. He was the corrector of monks, the di- 
rector of priests, the constructor of the clergy, 
the patron of scholars, a preacher to the laity, 
the punisher of incontenance, the diligent in- 
vestigator of various writings, and the scourge 
of lazy and selfish Romanists, whom he hear- 
tily despised. 

“In regard to temporal concerns, he was 
liberal, copious, polite and affable ; in spiritual 
things he was devoted, humble and contrite ; in 
the execution of his episcopal office, he was di- 
ligent, venerable, indefatigable.” 

In one of his manuscript sermons, treating 
on the subject of humility, and poverty of spir- 
it, Greathead has these excellent expressions : 

“It disposes a man to feel that he has no- 
thing but what he has received from above. 
But that is notall; for (as he observes,) hu- 
mility belonged to Adam before he fell; the 
humility of a sinner hath still a deeper root. 
The humble man not only sees that he has no- 
thing in himself, but he is stripped of all desire 
to possess in himself the springs of self-exalta- 
tion. Self-condemned and corrupt before God, 
he despairs of help from his own powers, and 
finds all he wants in Him, who is the true Life, 
wisdom and health, and indeed, his all in all, 
even the incarnate Son of God, who conde- 
scended to come into our vale of sin and mise- 
ty, that he might raise us from their depths. 
By leaning on him alone, every real Christian 
rises into true Life, and peace, and joy. He 
lives in his Life; sees light in his Light; is 
invigorated in his warmth; grows in his 
strength ; and leaning upon the Beloved, his 
soul ascends upward. The lower he sinks in 
humility, the higher he risestoward God. He 
is sensible that he not only is nothing in him- 


satanic injections; and that it behooves him 
who would not be deceiving himself, to see 
whether he has the genuine mark of humility 
in his practice; whether, for instance, he can 
bear to be rebuked by an inferior ; whether he 
is not rendered insolent by honour ; whether 
he is not inflated by praise; whether among 
equals he is the first to labour, and the last to 
exalt himself; whether he can recompense 
blessing for curses, and good for evil. By such 
methods of examination, he is to check the 
ebullitions of vain glory, with which the temp- 
ter is apt to inspire those who seem to have 
made some proficiency in the Divine life. If 
that proficiency be real, let them take care ne- 
ver to conceive of it as something separate 
from Christ. He alone dwelling in them, by 
his Spirit produces all that is good, and to Him 
alone the praise belongs.”—History of the 
Christian Church. 





For“ The Friend.” 


Concerning Love. 
To the Editor. 


The enclosed extracts from the works of I. 
Penington have dwelt on my mind with such 
weight for some weeks past, that I believed it 
right to propose to thee their insertion in “ The 
Friend.” The subjects they treat upon were 
sealed upon my mind in early life, as matters 
of vital importance to the true Christian ; and 
I often have to look back with instruction to 
the tendering impressions of heavenly love, 
experienced in my youthful days, when it 
pleased Divine Goodness to give me a clear 
assurance that if I was concerned to put my 
trust in Him, and look up to him on all impor- 
tant occasions, He would be my Guide and 
Preserver through life. This assurance has 
been fully realized when the terms, on my part, 
have been complied with. But, ah! how often 
have I fallen short; and by getting off the 
watch, have lost the precious influence of his 
Holy Presence for a season. This has had a 
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self, but that he also has lost what he had gra-| tendency to dip my mind into feeling with my 


fellow-travellers, who, like myself, often sus- 
tain loss by the same means. A sense of this 
often raises secret breathings in my heart, that 
He who came to seek and to Save poor lost 
man, may be pleased to bind the members of 
our religious Society together by the chords of 
His love,—that we may become fellow-helpers 
one to another, and feel such a tender interest 
in one another’s welfare, as will make us wil- 
ling to suffer one for another; this will be 
coming up in the footsteps of our worthy pre- 
rs, who were engaged to watch over 
one another for good, to admonish one another 
in love, to follow those who were missing their 
way, while there was any hope of their resto- 
ration. It is very unusual for me to disclose 
my feelings in this way, but Lam giving thee 
a little view of what very frequently passes in 
my retired moments, sitting, as I often do, 
without knowing what passes ia the social cir- 
cle ; which I believe is a dispensation meted 
out for some good purpose ; therefore I hope to 
be helped to be resigned to it. 

My mind often visits many dear Friends in 
your city, with desires that by keeping your 
ranks in righteousness, there may be a pres- 
sing forward toward the mark “ of our high 
calling in Christ Jesus, or Lord ;” and by a 
continuance under his holy banner, a qualifi- 
cation may be experienced to fulfil the work of 
your day. Then I believe the clouds which 
have been gathering about us will be dispersed, 
and dear George Dillwyn’s prospect ofa bright- 
er day may ’ere long be realized. 

In a feeling of near love, | am thy affection. 
ate friend, 

E, A. 

“ Question. What is Love? 

“ Answer. What shall | say of it, or how 
shall I in words express its nature! It is the 
sweetness of life, it is the sweet, tender, melting 
nature of God, flowing up through his Seed of 
life into the creature, and of all things making 
the creature most like unto himself, both in na- 
ture and operation. It fulfils the gospel ; it 
wraps up all in one ; and brings forth all in the 
oneness. It excludes all evil out of the heart, 
it perfects all good in the heart. A touch of 
love doth this in measure; perfect love doth 
this in fulness. But how can I proceed to 
speak of it! O, that the souls of all that fear 
and wait on the Lord, might feel its nature 
fully ; and then would they not fail of its sweet 
overcoming operations, both towards one ano- 
ther, and towards enemies. The great heal- 
ing, the great conquest, the great salvation, is 
reserved for the manifestation of the love of 
God, His judgments, his cuttings, his hew- 
ings by the word of his mouth, are but to pre- 
pare for, but not to do the great work of rais- 
ing up the sweet building of his life, which is 
to be done in love and in peace, and by the 
power thereof; and this my soul waits and 
cries after, even the full springing up of eternal 
love in my heart, and the swallowing of me 
wholly into it; and the bringing of my soul 
wholly forth in it, that the Life of God in its 
own perfect sweetness may freely run forth 
through this vessel, and not be at all tinctured 
by the vessel, but perfectly tincture and,change 
the vessel into its own nature; and then shall 
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no fault be found in my soul before the Lord, | has always been professed by Friénds, yet | 
but the spotless life be fully enjoyed by me,| should consider it my duty to take an early 
and become a perfectly pleasant sacrifice to| opportunity of laying such communication be- 
my God. fore the Morning Meeting in London, the body 


“O, how sweet is love, how pleasant is its| which, according to our wholesome system of 











For “* The Friend.” 
The Acronaut Spider. 


The following is extracted from Darwin's 
Voyage round the World. The phenomenon 


nature! how takingly doth it behave itself in! discipline, is constitutionally authorized to| has, 1 think, been more than once noticed in 


every condition, upon every occasion, to every | judge of such matters, 
person, and about every thing! how tenderly,| Should any of the passages objected to oc- 


how readily doth it help and serve the mean-|cur in the works which have already passed | book White's Natural History 


the columns of * The Friend,” and it forms the 
subject of one of the chapters of that charming 
of Selborne. 


est! how patiently, how meekly doth it bear| that Meeting, I cannot doubt that the Friends| Whoever will watch the motions of the spider, 


all things either from God or man, how unex- 


belonging to it will deem it right again to sift} 


on a fine, still and mild autumnal morning, will 


pectedly soever they come, or how hard soever | those particular passages; and that they will |e Well repaid by witnessing the feats of these 


they seem ! 
hope, how doth it excuse, how doth it cover, | from my other works (which, being of a general 
even that which seemeth not to be excusable, | nature, were not within the province of the 


How doth it believe, how doth it| not hesitate to examine whether those selected | little aéronauts, as they take their flight from 


the summits of the posts and fences. 
**On several occasions, when the Beagle has 


and not fit to be covered! How kind is iteven| Morning Meeting,) are or are not consistent | been within the mouth of the Plata, the rigging 
in its interpretations and charges concerning | with the acknowledged principles of our reli-| has been coated with the web of the Gossamer 
miscarriages! dt never overchargeth, it never | gious Society. | Spider. One day (November Ist, 1832) | paid 
grates upon the spirit of him whom it repre-| In case of that Meeting’s not being satisfied | particular attention to this subject. The wea- 
hends, it never hardens, it never provokes, but | with the explanations which I may be enabled | ther had been fine and clear, and in the morn- 
carrieth a meltingness and power of conviction | to offer of the passages thus submitted to their |ing the air was full of patches of the flocculent 
with it. This is the nature of God. ‘This, in | consideration, it is my full intention to modify | web, as on an autumnal day in England. The 
the vessels capacitated to receive and bring it| them, strike them out, or even publicly renownce | ship was sixty miles distant from the land, in 


forth in its glory, the power of enmity is not them, in whole or in part, as the Meeting may | the direction of a steady, though light breeze. 


able to stand against, but falls before, and is| think proper to advise. 
overcome by.” In expressing this intention, I wish it to be 
. clearly understood that my sentiments on es- 
Concerning Preyer. sential points are in no degree changed since 
“Prayer is thebreath of the living child to the | the date even of my earliest publications ; and | 
Father of Life, in that Spirit which quickened | nothing, I trust, would induce me to sacrifice 
it, which giveth it the right sense of its wants, | one particle of the “truth as it is in Jesus,” to 
and suitable cries proportionable to its state, in| please or satisfy any man or body of men 


prayer is wholly out of the will of the creature, |our Friends of the Morning Meeting are as 


wholly out of the time of the creature, wholly | much attached both to the fundamental doc: | 
out of the power of the creature, in the Spi-|trines of Christianity, and to the distinguishing | 


rit of the Father, who is the Fountain of| views and practices of Friends, as 1am my- 
Life, and giveth forth breathings of life to his| self; and I have a deep consciousness of my 
child at his pleasure.” own weakness and fallibility. 





It certainly can- | 





ot be said of my writings, haps of 
eth tonteatietes': \a said of my writings, (or perhaps o 


Vast numbers of a small spider, about one- 
tenth of an inch in length were attached to the 
webs. There must have been, I should sup- 
pose, some thousands on the ship. The little 
spider, when first coming in contact with the 
rigging, was always seated on a single thread, 
and not on the flocculent mass. ‘This latter 


|seems to be produced by the entanglement of 
the proper season thereof. So that (mark)| whatsoever. But I am fully convinced that | 


the single threads. The spiders were all of 
one species, but of both sexes, together with 
young ones. The little aéronaut, as soon as 
it arrived on board, was very active, running 
about, sometimes letting itself fall, and then re- 
ascending the same thread ; sometimes employ- 
ing itself in making a small and very irregular 
mesh in the corners between the ropes. It could 


Letter from Joseph John Gurney. 
(To the Editors of The Friend.) 
Earlham, near Norwich, Twelfth mo. 17th, 1845. 

Understanding that inquiries have been made 
by various individuals, whether I do not intend 
to reply to John Wilbur’s book, I think it right 
thus publicly to state that I have no such in- 
tention. I should consider that I was travel- 
ling entirely out of my record, were [ to at- 
tempt to answer the accusations made against 


those of any other man who has written since | run with facility on the surface of the water. 
the days of the apostles,) that there are not| When disturbed, it lifted up its front legs in the 
some passages in them which might be im- | attitude of attention. On its first arrival it ap- 
proved, simplified, corrected ; or even entirely | peared very thirsty, and with inserted maxilla 
omitted with advantage to the reader, as con-| drank eagerly of drops of water. Its stock of 
fusing —to some minds at least—the sense} web seemed inexhaustible. While watching 
which they were intended to convey. some that were suspended by a single thread, 

I make this proposal, as [ trust, in the spirit|1 several times observed that the slightest 
of submission and brotherly love, and in the | breath bore them away out of sight in a hori- 
earnest desire to promote that harmony and | zontal line. On another occasion, under simi- 
unity amongst us, which it is one of the most|lar circumstances, | repeatedly observed the 


me by an individual, who, in consequence of| subtle and cruel devices of the enemy of souls | same kind of small spider, either when placed, 
setting at defiance the good order established | to break and destroy. 


amongst us, has been separated from the So- 
ciety by his Monthly Meeting, and whose dis-| ter in the next number of The Friend. 
ownment has since been confirmed by the And remain your sincere friend, 
solid and deliberate judgment of the Yearly J.J. Gurvey, 
Meeting of which he was a member. In fact, 
Ihave never felt at liberty even to look into 
his book ; having long had reason to believe} before thou throwest it down. May it totter 
that he was indulging a wrong spirit, and hav-| awhile before it doth tumble. Let me be sum- 
ing often witnessed the verification of the old) moned before I am surprised. Deliver me 
proverb, “ Whoso toucheth pitch shall be de-| from sudden death. Not from sudden death in 
filed thereby.” 

Since, however, his numerous charges} passage be, so it be safe. Never any weary 
against me have been read by many, | think | traveller complained that he came too soon to 
it right to say, that if any Friend of weight) his journey’s end. But let it not be sudden in 
and consistency, will furnish me, in writing,| respect of me. Make me always ready to re- 
with such passages from my works as he or 
she may consider unsatisfactory, (duly signed|to him who keeps a constant table.—Ful- 
of course,) although I believe there is nothing | ler. 
in my writings at variance with the truth as it 


oe 


——<s 








or having crawled on some little eminence, ele- 


I shall be obliged by your inserting this let-| vate its abdomen, send forth a thread, and then 


sail away horizontally, but with a rapidity that 
was quite unaccountable. I thought I could 
perceive that the spider, before performing the 
above preparatory steps, connected its legs to- 


Lord be pleased to shake my clay cottage | gether with the most delicate threads; but I am 


not sure whether this observation was cor- 
rect. 

“ One day, at Santa Fé, [ had a better op- 
portunity of observing some similar facts. A 


respect of itself, for I care not how short my | spider, which was about three-tenths of an inch 


in length, while standing on the summit of a 
post, darted forth four or five threads from its 
spinners. These, glittering in the sunshine, 
might be compared to diverging rays of light ; 


ceive death. Thus no guest comes unawares | they were not, however, straight, but in undu- 


lations, like films of silk blown by the wind. 
They were more than a yard in length, and 
diverged in an ascending direction from the 
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orifices. The spider then suddenly let go its| families; poultry, pigs, and other animals are 
hold of the post, and was quickly borne out of| found aboard—and several butchers are at- 
sight. ‘The day was hot, and apparently quite|tached to the suite. The dinner hour is an- 
calm; yet under such circumstances, the at-| nounced by a basket stuck on a pole, at which 
mosphere can never be so tranquil as not to|signal the pilot gives the word of command, 
affect a vane so delicate as the thread of a spi-|and the workmen run from all quarters to re- 
der’s web. Hence I think there is not much |ceive their messes. A raft is generally from 
difficulty in understanding the ascent of fine|six to seven hundred feet long, and about two 
lines projected from a spider’s spinners, and| hundred and fifty feet wide. 
finally of the spider itself; the divergence of| In the narrowest part of the river, where it 
the lines has been attempted to be explained by | winds its way through a deep valley, which is 
their similar electrical condition.” overhung on either side by a bare, black pre- 
cipice a thousand feet high, making one of the 
Lord, in the parable of the four sorts of|most wild, lonely and terrific places on the 
ground whereon the seed was sown, the last| Rhine, we were suddenly started by the sound 
alone proved fruitful. ‘There the bad were|of a bugle. It proceeded from a little grotto 
more than the good : but amongst the servants, |in which dwells an old hermit. When the 
two improved their talents, or pounds, and only | boat came up opposite to him, he loaded his 
one buried them. There the good were more | gun, levelled it at the boat, and fired. He im- 
than the bad. Again, amongst the ten virgins, | mediately loaded again and fired, and again re- 
five were wise and five foolish: there the good \loaded, but before he could fire the third time, 
and bad were equal. I see that concerning the | the boat was out of his reach. All we could 
number of the saints in comparison to the repro- | learn of the old man’s history, was that in 
bates, no certainty can be collected from these |early life he became disappointed, and retired 
parables. Good reason, for it is not their prin-| to this secluded spot to spend the remainder of 
cipal purpose to meddle with that point.|his days in solitude—that he never speaks to 
Grant that I may never rack a scripture simile | any one—and that the only amusement he has 
beyond the true intent thereof, lest, instead of|is to fire blank cartridges at boats as they 
sucking milk, I squeeze blood out of it.—Ful-| pass that the passengers may have the gratifi- 
ler. cation of hearing the remarkable echo of the 
Lurlei, which repeats sound fifteen times. The 
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Passage of the Rhine. 


gratification of giving pleasure to others. His 


only remuneration which he receives, is the 





ings, and was serviceable among them. I know 
they had great love for him ; and though some- 
times a prophet is not of honour in his own 
country, yet methinks [ can say there were 
few, if any, that were acquainted with him, that 
had ill thoughts of him. In the year 1690 he 
came into this country, where he lived seven 
years, and was of good service in visiting 
Friends’ meetings in this province, and places 
adjacent, as is well known to many; but more 
especially amongst us, where he was dearly 
beloved and owned. He was a strong pillar in 
the church of Christ ; his understanding was 
opened in those things that belonged to order. 
I can say | never saw him taking part with a 
wrong thing; a certain token to me, if there 


| had been no other, that he was a good man. [ 


would to God that all amongst us were so 
minded! Oh, the want of him! I feel his 
place yetempty. I pray God, if it be his will, 
to make it up. Oh! my dear brother, what 
shall I say of thee, my yoke-fellow! My dear 
companion, my soul mourns in secret for the 
want of thee. How can I do less? My soul 
and thine were knit together with that bond 
that never shall be loosened. Sometimes from 
the consideration of my loss of thee and some 
others, | have longed to come after you ; yet I 
know the Lord’s time is the best, and to his 
will I am contented. Wast not thou to me as 
Jonathan to David, not only in relation, but 
also in love and unity? Therefore am not I 
bound, as David was, to do any of thine a 


A correspondent of the Rochester Democrat | firing has become common law, for he has| kindness? yes, surely, if it lies in my power. 
says: “One of the most interesting features | practised it from a time “ whence the memory of | Thy name is worthy to be had in remembrance 


of the Rhine, is the Vineyards that every | man runneth not to the contrary.” 
where coverthe banks. We passed through a 


among the faithfulin Israel. He was a man 


We might describe the bridges of the Rhine, | of peace, and hated all appearance of conten- 


deep valley for about fifty miles, and every|which are all constructed of small floating | tion; indeed, he was a skilful peace-maker, 


foot of the side hills was covered with vines. | boats—the little mills that are anchored in the 
Some of the hills are a thousand feet high, and | centre of the river, having their wheels which 
many are so very steep that it is only by ar-/are on the side, turned by the rapid current, 





endued with wisdom and authority, yet full of 
mercy and compassion unto the least appear- 
ance of good in such as he had to do withal. 


tificial means, often by planting the vines in| and many other features of the Rhine, but our| His removal is a great loss unto us that are 


baskets, that any soil can be retained around | limits will not permit ; so 

their roots. In other places where the hills are “ Adieu to thee, fair Rhine adieu.” 

so steep that the soil and vines are washed —— 

down by the rains, they build a succession of HISTORY 

terraces or steps extending from the bottom to OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 

the top of the hill. They are supported by| « People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
walls of masonry from five to ten feet high oY cates: wttre. 

and the breadth of some of the ledges on which ae RL hd als 

the vines grow, is not more than twice the ees yee een 
height of the walls. To reach many of these 
narrow plats, the vine dressers, female as well | had removed to Pennsylvania among the Welsh 
as male, must scale the precipices, and hang|settlers. His life and character, as given by 
as it were from the face of the rocks, while a| his intimate friend and brother, Hugh Roberts, 
great deal of the soil itself, and every particle | was to the following effect : 

of the manure, must be carried up upon their} ‘He feared the Lord from his youth up- 


1697.—In this year died Robert Owen, who | 


left, but we doubt not to him a great gain. 
Dear brother, in the remembrance of thee, and 
of the many good and precious opportunities 
we have had together, my soul is bowed, and 
1 am sometimes ready to say, Shall I never 
have the like companion, so well-fitted and 
knit together in every respect? The more I 
consider of thee, the more this appears. It may 
therefore be convenient to end this, my testi- 
mony, and return to my own work and ser- 


| vice, that | may be prepared to follow after 


thee. 


Hveun Roserts.” 
This year Hannah Delavall, from Philadel- 
phia, went with Sarah Clark, from Great Bri- 


shoulders. This will give you some idea of| wards, who visited and convinced him of his | tain, then here on a religious visit, to New 
the labour and expense of such cultivation, | holy Truth, when he was about seventeen | England; and sometime between this year and 
and the great value of every inch of ground in | years of age. He came to love and take delight | 1685, went there on the same errand Ann Dil- 


these narrow strips to repay it. in the company of those of his acquaintance 

You would be surprised to see the rafts on| whom he thought best established in the Truth, 
the Rhine. They have the appearance of a|and thereby grew in his understanding, and 
floating village. The rowers and workmen | became well beloved both of Friends and other 


sometimes number four or five hundred, super- 
intended by pilots and a proprietor, whose hab- 
itation is superior in size and elegance to the 
rest. The Captain places himself upon a rais- 
ed platform or stage, from which he can sur- 
vey the float from end to end, and direct by 
words and signs, its movements. The boatmen 


persuasions, whom he conversed with as Jo- 
seph of old ; so came he to be a great help to 
his brethren, and gladness of heart to those 
that were to him as fathers in the Truth. His 
heart, as that of Lydia of old, and his mouth, 
was opened to publish His name and Truth 
among many. He often travelled through his 


are often accompanied by their wives and|native country, Wales, visiting Friends’ meet- 


worth and Jane Biles, from Pennsylvania, and 
Ann Jennings, from New Jersey. 

In this, and some following years, the meet- 
ings of Friends on the continent were favoured 
with the salutary visits of William Ellis and 
Aaron Atkinson, who came from England for 
that purpose, together with Thomas Chalkley, 
then a young man, who, with his companion, 
Thomas Turner, likewise travelled through the 
continent with good acceptance. 

Many of the followers of George Keith had 
before this time returned to Friends,-and ac- 
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knowledged their errors to the meetings they 
had belonged to, and some afterwards, of which 
in the records of those times I find several in- 
stances, and among them one to the following 
effect, which may suffice as a specimen. 

“ Long before George Keith set up his sepa- 
rate meeting, my mind was at times gone out 
of the pure fear of God into my own reason 
and conceivings, and in that I took in hand to 


judge of Friends’ testimonies, and therein speak 


evil of that, which, through God’s goodness, | 
now see I understood not; and particularly 
against John Willsford, who often gave us 
warning of what is now come to pass, telling 
of us in the power and demonstration of God’s 
pure Spirit, that if we went from the guidance 
of God’s Spirit into our own imaginations and 
huntings, to study God’s secrets, it would gen- 
der to strife and contention, and we should be 
like heads and horns pushing and rushing one 
at another; which is too apparent at this day. 
And notwithstanding George Keith went be- 
yond all bounds of moderation in reflecting 
upon Friends, perverting their words and man- 
gling their testimonies, and into such great 
heats and passions, the fond, foolish affection | 
had to him blinded my eyes, or at least made 
me willing to overlook it; and not only so, but 
the guidance of God’s Spirit in my own heart, 
which would have kept me out of those evils if 
I had well minded it, and often followed me 
and reproved me, and broke my rest while | 
joined with the separate party. I am not able 
to express in words the sorrow and trouble | 
had night and day whilst I frequented their 
meetings, and heard them speak evil of Friends ; 
for that was most of their practice when their 
meetings were over, as well as at many other 
times. But now I praise the Lord for his 


THE FRIEND. 


full satisfaction in what I have here written, 


and in joining with my real friends again, 
amongst whom J feel life, and more quiet and 
steadiness of mind than | have done for a long 
time before. Praises be to the Lord for ever- 
more. Amen! 
Cates WueatTiey.” 
“Written the 31st of the Eleventh month, 1692.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Power of Kindness.—Fenelon was a 
Roman Catholic, and Archbishop of Cambray, 
in France. He was a man of the finest feel- 
ings, of the greatest benevolence, and he uni- 
formly practised the law, “ overcome evil with 
good.” He was kind and affable to the lowly, 
mild and courteous to the ignorant, philanthro- 
pic to the miserable, and ever gentle to both 
friend and foe. The consequence was, that he 
won all hearts, His diocese was often the the- 
atre of war—but the English, Germans, and 
Dutch ever surpassed the inhabitants of Cam- 
bray in their love and veneration for him. At 
such times, he gathered the wretched into his 
residence, and entertained them ; for his known 
goodness had surrounded him with a power 
which even contending armies could not resist ; 
and the consequence was, that his dwellings 
were safe, even when towns and villages were 
lying in smoking ruins around him. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an instance of his great kindness. 
He observed one day that a peasant, who had 
been driven from his home, and to whom Fen- 
elon had given shelter, ate nothing. He in- 
quired the reason. “ Alas! my lord,” said 
the poor man, “ in making my escape from my 
cottage, I had no time to bring off my cow, 
which was the support of my family. The 
enemy will drive her away, and I shall never 


and one smaller of 60-horse power for Canton. 
—Foreign paper. 

To slave to get, and starve to keep, is flying 
in the face of Providence. “ He that watereth, 
shall be watered himself again.” 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 14, 1846. 


In our columns of to-day will be found a let- 
ter from Joseph John Gurney, taken from last 
month’s number of the London Friend. While 
disapproving of the manner in which mention 
is made of John Wilbur and his book, we have 
thought it best to insert it entire, for future re- 
ference, 

Knowing the uneasiness which Friends in 
various quarters have long felt respecting his 
published works, we are well satisfied that he 
has thus opened the way for rightly-concerned 
Friends to point out the various portions of his 
writings which have given rise to so much dis- 
satisfaction. 


“ Prayer answered by Crosses.” 

The verses bearing this title, written by John 
Newton, have been neatly printed on a card, 
and are for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 
Mulberry street ; the office of “ The Friend ;”’ 
Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 North Fourth 
street, and Henry Longstreth, No. 347 Mar- 
ket street. 

Haverford School Association, 


A Special Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the committee- 


mercy, who hath let me see the outgoings of find one so good.” Fenelon, availing himself|"0om, Arch street meeting-house, on Second- 
my own mind, and the evil of their ways, and | of his privilege of safe conduct, immediately set day, Second month 23d, at ten o’clock, a. M. 


hath in measure given me strength to come 
out from amongst them, and to have my testi- 
mony against that spirit, both in myself and 
others, which leadeth into such evil as is too 
frequent among them, And I am very sorry 
and sore grieved that I should be so foolish as 
to join with them against Friends, in setting 
my hand to their pretended Yearly Meeting 
paper. I was troubled for it often before I left 
them. They have often desired me to give 
them a reason why I left them. I might give 
many ; but, in short, I had no true peace with 
them. I often tried for life, when [ could not 
feel it amongst them, but instead thereof, sor- 
row and anguish of soul. 
to the guidance of God’s pure Spirit, and the 


of them in my hearing have undervalued, say- 
ing, they thought I had known better things, 
when I said I ought to believe in the Light 
within, which reproveth for sin. | say, if I 
had kept to this, I had never joined with them 
in the before-mentioned things, which I am sa- 
tisfied, by my own experience, Christ never 
led them into. To conclude, my desire to the 
Lord is, that he will keep me close to the guid- 
ance of his pure Spirit, out of that restless spi- 
rit which I have sometimes been in. And I 
hope he will, if I diligently wait upon him; 
‘but if, for want of watchfulness, the enemy 
should prevail, as 1 hope he never will, I have 


And if I had kept| 


out, accompanied by a single servant, and 
drove her back himself to the peasant. By 
thus walking according to the law of overcom- 


ing evil with good, he gained the affection of 


all. ‘The peasantry loved him as their father 
—and, long after his death, their tears would 
flow when they said, “ There isthe chair on 
which our good Archbishop used to sit in the 
midst of us ; we shall see him no more.” What 
a crown of unfading glory the law of love gave 


| man.— Montgomery. 


— 


A contributor to a Lancashire paper, who 
resides at Garstang, gives the following as a 


Cartes Exuis, Sec’ry. 


Wanted, 
An Apprentice to the Drug and Prescription 
business, a lad from 15 to 16 years of age. 
Also, a lad of sixteen years of age is wanted 


|in a Queensware store, to whom a compensa- 
| tion will be given. 


Apply at No. 84 Mulberry street. 


A Friend who has been engaged in teaching 
for a number of years, wishes to get a situa- 
tion in a school, either as principal or assist- 


ant: or he would be willing to engage in some 


proof the value of potato peelings: He says) omer respectable business.—Inquire at this 


Light of Christ in my own heart, which some | that 60 parings were planted in the last week 


in May upon 150 square feet of land, and the 
produce was six and a half pecks, which is in 
round numbers something like 470 bushels per 
acre. The parings were no thicker than usual ; 
had they been so, the experiment would not 
have been a fair one.—Late paper. 


The prospectus of a Chinese Coasting Steam 
Navigation Company has been published. 
The company propose to establish a steam 
communication between Hong-Kong and the 
five consular ports, by means of three iron ves- 
sels with steam propellors, of 350 tons each, 
and 100-horse power, proceeding to the north, 


0 


——— 

Marazitep, First month 8th, 1846, at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, New Bedford, Mass., Francis T. Kina, of 
Baltimore, to Exizaseru G., daughter of William C. 
Taber, of the former place. 


Diep, on the 30th ultimo, at the residence of her 
father, near Moorestown, N. J., Anna B., daughter of 
David and Rachel H. Roberts, aged sixteen years.— 
“ Honourable age is not that which standeth in length 
of time, nor that is measured by number of years : but 
wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and an unspotted 
life, old age.” 
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